Shepherds 
without a Star 


T is generally agreed that Mr. 

Attlee’s proposals to the 
nation last week came as an 
anti-climax. For days before- 
hand the papers had been over- 
shadowing us with a mountain of 
warnings — warning of impending 
disaster, warnings of drastic reme- 
dies the Government would have to 
impose — the twelfth hour struck, 
and the mountain’ gave birth 
to a mouse. In some minds the con- 
‘clusion appears to have been drawn 
that the prophets were making a 
mountain out of a molehill. 


But it was not the prophets who 
were at fault. The situation was, 
and is, every bit as critical as they 
portrayed it. Nor was it the flat and 
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‘colourless style of Mr. Attlee’s 
oratory. Personally, I have always 
preferred this by far to the rhetorical 
flourishes of the Ancient Pistol! of 
the Opposition. It was the general 
vagueness and seeming half-hearted- 
ome of the measures he had to dis- 
'ZLOSse, 


“Again severe and unpopular 
remedies are unavoidable,” The Times 
concluded in a leading article (Aug. 
7). “Again they are being applied 
with a diffidence which the nation 
does not deserve.” It really does 
look as though the Jeaders of 
Labour were afraid of appealing to 
the electorate for substantial sacri- 
fices: and yet the most elementary 
political psychology teaches us that 
no remedy is so popular as the un- 
popular one. Mr. Attlee drew a 
parallel between the battle for re- 
covery and the Battle of Britain: but 
it was not through appeals for 
moderate abstention all round and an 
extra half-hour here and there that 
the Battle of Britain was won—it was 
through the confident assurance of 
blood, toil, tears and sweat. 


Behind this diffidence one may, per- 
haps, trace the tradition of Trade 
Union pressure for higher material 
standards of living, invested, quite 
rightly in the past, with the moral 
‘aura of a campaign for social justice, 
‘and reinforced, in the last twenty 
years. by a cynical estimate of all dis- 
interested appeals, on the part of the 
Left intelligentsia. 


False analogy 


Bout there is more to it than that. 

The analogy of the Battle of 
Britain is quite misleading. In 1940, 
there was a recognised enemy to be 
fought, and the value of an external 
enemy in uniting and challenging a 
community to sacrifice -has always 
been appreciated by rulers—hence the 
efficacy of “Guns for Butter,” 
as contrasted with “ Work or Want.” 
Now what is demanded is the con- 
quest of an internal enemy, and one 
deeply entrenched in every single 
citizen — sloth, covetousness and 
superiority. 

In other words, the appeal that has 
to be made now is genuinely a moral 
appeal—and a moral appeal must 
have a moral objective. The restor- 
ation of our pre-war standard - of 
living, even “in widest commonalty 
spread,” is not such an_ objective. 
The old lacuna in Socialist philo- 
sophy is finding us out at last—the 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE SIX) 


THE BIRTH OF 
INDIAN FREEDOM 


T is not easy to see the dawn of Indian freedom from the City 


of Calcutta. 
tions of the glory of the dawn. 


freedom is hoisted. 


But the great Province of Bengal, 
| with its sixty million inhabitants, is 
‘facing the necessity of a partition, 
not just into two closely knit neigh- 
bouring provinces, but into two 
separate States. And at the other 
end of India, in the North-West, the 
Punjab is undergoing a similar par- 
tition. 

These things inevitably detract 
from the enthusiasm which might 
otherwise be finding expression to- 
day. 


PARTITION INEVITABLE 


Perhaps the separation of Pakistan 
—the predominantly Muslim areas in 
North-East and North-West—had be- 
come inevitable by June of this year, 
when the Viceroy made his announce- 
ment indicating that Britain was pre- 
pared to agree to it if the Indian 
parties agreed. And most Indians 
agree that much of the blame for 
this division lies at their own door. 


Nevertheless, they will never acquit 
Britain of a large share of the 
responsibility, and those who study 
the history of India during this cen- 
tury must admit that British policy 
has tended to deepen rather than heal 
the cleavage between Muslims and 
Hindus. Britain has prided herself 
on achieving the political unity of all 
India, possibly for the first time in 
history; but we have 
failed to hand over the 
unified country intact, 
largely because we fF 
have tended, in our 
official dealings with 
India, to treat Indian 
nationalism, the one 
force that could have 
kept India united, as 
a dangerous, hostile 
force, and_ official 
policy has played up 
the minorities of every 
kind against this unify- 
ing force. 

The partition of 

India need not be re- 

garded as wholly evil. 


Hitherto the Muslims 
have been a backward 
community from the 
political point of view, 
and there can be little 
doubt that one chief 
reason why the Muslim 
League has_ received 
such widespread sup- 
port in the past two 
years has sprung from 
the desire among Mus- 
lims to have more 
opportunity to build up 
a life of their own, to 
show, in fact, what 
they can do. 

Today, alongside of 
the regret that many 
of all communities feel 
at the prospect of 
division, among Mus- 
lims there is an eager 
determination to prove 
that they can run an 
up-to-date State. 

There is a possibility, 
therefore (it can hard- 
ly be called a probabil- 
ity), that the next few | 
years may seea 
healthy rivalry between 
India and Pakistan to 
demonstrate to the 
world what they can 
do in building a mod- 
ern State. If that 
should happen, division 
now may prove the 
best way to a true re- 
union of all India. 

Although the imme- 
diate future is thus full 
of doubt and _ uncer- 
tainty, this need not 
prevent us from echo- 


still 


face India after the partition. 


The sky is dark and lowering, with few indica- 


Bengal and Calcutta have been 


notorious for political corruption for many years, and those things 
do not disappear as with a magic wand as soon as the flag of 


Yet, even here, let it be noted that Dr. Profulla Ghosh, who 
is likely to be the first Premier of West Bengal, is a man of the 
highest integrity, a Gandhi-ite indeed, in whom is no guile. 


by 
HORACE ALEXANDER 


AUTHOR of the Penguin 
*“ Special, “India since 
Cripps,” and a member of the 
Friends Peace Committee, asked 
to be relieved of his post as 
Director of Studies at Wood- 
brooke in 1944, in order to con- 
tinue hig work of reconciling 
peoples, castes and creeds in 
India. He has recently been 
working with the Friends Ser- 
vice Unit stationed in Calcutta, 
and touring the famine areas of 
East Bengal. 


ing whole-heartedly the sober rejoic- 
ings with which India’s freedom day, 
August 15, is likely to be greeted 
through the length and breadth of 
this great land. 


THE MOUNTBATTENS 


MANY men and women, 
including some 

whose names. will never 
appear, have contributed to- 
wards this consummation; but 
special mention needs to be 


Mr. Gandhi. 


INSIDE : 
INDIA’S STERLING 


BALANCES 
by J. C. KUMARAPPA, page 4 


made of four of the principal actors 
in the final drama. Lord and Lady 
Mountbatten are so obviously a 
single team that it would be unfair 
to refer to Lord Mountbatten alone. 


The courage, persistence and 
rapidity with which they have 
handled a most explosive situation 
is only matched by the astonishing 
capacity they have shown to mix 
with all manner of men and women, 
so that the doors of the Viceroy’s 
House in Delhi, which too often have 
been closed even against those who 
might have entered, have been con- 
stantly opening for those who, only 
a few months earlier, would have 
passionately insisted that nothing 
would ever induce them to enter the 
hated building. 


The pace at which the painful 
transition is being rushed through is 
entirely unprecedented in the history 
of modern India, and is saving many 
lives. Gandhi and many others have 
been testifying to the sincerity and 
integrity that they have felt in all 
their dealings with Lord and Lady 
Mountbatten. Their quickness of 
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This map by J. F. Horrabin illustrates the many communal problems which will 


It is reproduced from “ An Atlas of Current 
Affairs ” (Gollancz), with acknowledgements to the artist and publishers. 
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AFTER 
BLENHEIM 


R. CHURCHILL’S descrip- 
tion of the new Supplies 
and Services (Transitional 
Powers) Bill as “ a blank cheque 
for totalitarian government ” 
last week evoked merriment 
among the Labour benches. It is 
hardly surprising. Fresh from 
the speech he had delivered at 
Blenheim Palace, almost every 
sentence of which, as Tribune 
declared, was “ compounded of 
falsehood and misleading half- 
truth,” Mr. Churchill had _no- 
body but himself to blame if his 
words were greeted with de- 
rision. 

Nevertheless, he was speaking, on 
this occasion, nothing less than the 
truth. A Bill which empowers the 
Government to ensure “that the 
whole resources of the community are 
available for us, and are used, in a 
manner best calculated to serve the 
interests of the community,” could be 
made to cover any measure of 
national regimentation the most 
ardent Communist might conceive. 

For—and thi8 is the tragedy of 
Great Britain today—there is no 
accepted principle by which the 
“interests of the community” are to 
be judged. Once upon a time, the 
duty of the civil government was to 
realise conditions calculated to help 
men achieve an end defined by the 
Church. Today no political party 
looks to the Church for direction; and 
in the absence of a moral authority, 
any objective, however trivial or de- 
ceptive, from racial hegemony to full 
employment, is liable to rush into the 
vacuum, 


No Government which lacks a pur- 
pose clearly defined, and acceptable to 
the Christian conscience, should be 
entrusted for a moment with such 
powers; and no Government which 
had such a purpose would, we may be 
certain, demand them. On the con- 
trary, prominent among its aims 
would be that of securing to every 
man and woman in the country the 
opportunity to criticise and help shape 
the policy of his community in ac- 
cordance with his own knowledge of 
what is right. 


Of course the retort is made that 
Labour is assuming no wider powers 
than: were conferred upon the Coali- 
tion of 1940: and if such authority 
was justified for procuring the Dead 
Sea fruits of Unconditional Surren- 
der, it is ten times more justified 
for securing the blessings of economic 
revival. But that only goes to show, 
what we have insisted so often before, 
that those who accept the logic of war 
have nothing to pit against the logic 
of totalitarianism. Stalin himself 
has done no more than apply little by 
little to the crises of peace regula- 
tions approved by every Community to 
meet the crisis of war. 


The real author of the Supplies and 
Services (Transitional Powers) Bill, 
in fact, is the author of those Defence 
Regulations of 1940 which it does no 
more than re-esfablis®. Mr. Morrison 
is simply the endorser vf a plank 
cheque for totalitarian government in 
Britain which was signed seven years 
ago by Mr, Churchill to finance his 
war against totalitarian government. 
But the fact amply confirms the 
alarm and despondency of those who 


challenged the Regulations at that 
time:— 


“And everybody praised the Duke 
= ah ae prea fight did win.” 
ut what good came of it tay 
Quoth little Peterkin :— ot 
. Why that I cannot tell,” said he, 
But ’twas a famous victory.” 


Cee 
socialism in miniature. 


simultaneously and necessarily, 


“ Equitable” is the tricky word. 
For it assumes an) answer to the 
question: what is social justice? 
There are some who belizve that jus- 
tice consists in absolute equality, 
and that a producer community should 
be run on what they imagine to be 
the lines of the Kingdom of Haven. 
The man who turns up at the eleventh 
hour should receive the same reward 
as the man who was on the job at 
dawn. The short answer to them is 
that only the eleventh hour man 
would be at work in that vineyard 
the next morning—or the next even- 
ing. Human nature will not stand 
for it. 

There are others who imsist that 
capital, at least, deserves ilo reward 
atall. Again there is a short answer. 
If capital receives no reward, no 
capital will be forthcoming, and the 
enterprise will not begin. That 
capital should receive only a modest 
reward is entirely in order. The 
capitalist must make his share of thiz 
general sacrifice if a new and more 
humane system of production, js to 
be established. 


Lack of realism 


The main problem of a producer 
community is to determine the just 
| distribution of the goods it really 
produces; but before that comes the 
problem of really producing some 
goods, ie., of having a real balance 
of income over expenditure. Many 
members of such communities never 
understand the problem at all. The 
abysmal lack of economic realism I 
have found in them, gradually forcelzd 
me to the conclusion that a large 
number of young pacifists of 1939 
were suffering from retard:d develop- 
ment. Instead of being above the 
average, they were below it; instead 
of being pioneers of a new and better 
social morality, they were escaping 
from any social morality at all. 

Indeed, I have had to deal with 
many who regarded economic realism 


WHAT HAVE I 
LEARNED FROM 
COMMUNITY ? 


it 


as I explained 
It aims at an equitable 
tion of the goods it produces among the producers; 


is democratic 
distribu- 
it aims, 
at establishing a new mode of 


last week, 


social and industrial discipline based on consent. 


by 
JOHN 
MIDDLETON MURRY 


as a sign of moral] inferiority. They 
talked with lofty contempt of mony 
as an unclean thing. But the con- 
tempt for money these exalted 
spirits always manifested itself as a 
readiness to live off othr people’s, 
and to reckon it a virtue. 

Such people are unfit'to be in any 
society which demands a sense of 
communal responsibility from _ its 
members. A community, which by 
its nature, depends on a very ad- 
vanced conception of social morality, 
must get rid of such people ruthless- 
ly or perish miserably. Experience 
has taught me that the pacifist move- 
ment harbours such people to an 
alarming extent, and that thene is 
far more rough justice that I at one 
time could have believed, in the plain 
man’s finding that pacifism is the re- 
fuge of the anti-social or thiz sub- 
social. . 

A desire to escape 


In other words my experience of 
community has taught me that paci- 
fism is, far too often, the expression 
of an absurd and sub-social individu- 
alism—of a desire to escape from 
existing social obligations, rather 
than of a will to undertake a 
new one. The New Jerusalem com- 
posed of such people would be a new 
pandemonium, and a super-slum. 

That interests me less than what I 
have learned of the profound difficul- 
ties that confront democratic social- 
ism. How hard must it not be to 
establish a voluntary social discipline 
in the national society, when it is so 
hard for a small body of friendly and 
good-natured people to achieve a sus- 
tained sense of a common purpose 
sufficient to override their personal 


| The 


| 


Readers’ Indigestion 


A CORRESPONDENT, who has suc- 
> ceeded in re-introducing PN to 
a number of acquaintances who had 
left off reading it, finds that “ readers’ 


indigestion” has been one reason for declin- 
ing sales in the past. People, especially those 
who are fully committed to one or more 
causes, find themselves (as I do) so deluged 
with literature that they cannot possibly 
absorb more than a fraction. 

But there are otherg still im search of a 
journal which answers their needs, and a 
movement to which they can attach them- 
selves. You can get the paper sent regularly 
to one of these, and even the first group 
may, in some cases, find it more to their taste 
now than when they gave up subscribing: 
how about trying them with a specimen copy? 

If you yourself do not know anyone who 
answers to one of these descriptions, remem- 
ber that we are censtantly circulating poten- 
tial mew readers, and every penny of the PN 
Fund not required to meet day-to-day ex- 
penses will be devoted to the cost of publicity. 
Fund has risen steeply during the last 
three weeks, thanks to your generosity. 
Please don’t let it lapse again 

THE EDITOR. 

Contributiong since Aug. 1: £26 de. Oc. 
Total for 1947: £198 3s, 7d. 

Plearze make cheques, etc., payable to Peace 
News, Ltd.. and address them to the Account- 
ant, Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 


inclinations and disinclinations. 


No doubt it is misleading to press 
the analogy too hard. The demo- 
cratic state has the means to exert 
impersonal pressures. The relations 
of a small producer community are 
highly personalised. The struggle 
towards a new sense of responsibility 
in a community has to be victorious 
within a relatively short time or 
economic disaster will be swift; the 
democratic society can take longer, 
and it has a greater power of endur- 
ance. Nevertheless, the essential 
moral problem is the same. Only 
the tempo of advance and decline, of 
success and failure, is different. 

Decline of society 

The decline of a democratic society 
is much more gradual than that of a 
producer-community; on the other 
hand it is far more difficult to arrest. 
An appeal to personal loyalties is 
possible in the miniature society; it is 
not practicable in the great society, 
which is too large to be real to mens 
emotions—except, alas, when it is 
threatened by an external enemy. 
The enemy within, men cannot recog- 
nise. They get no kick out of war- 
ring against their own selfhood. 

The great tragedy (I fear) of our 
Western civilisation will prove to 
have been that democracy was de- 
veloped out of individualism. Demo- 
cracy, to survive, requires that 
individualism should be conquered by 
self-discipline. I am not sure that 
that is possible; much less sure than 
I used to be. I will not say that com- 
munity has persuaded me of the in- 
evitability of authoritarianism; but it 
has taught me that it will require an 
extraordinary effort to avert it. 


Nigeria 

THERE is much that is commentable 
_ in Mr. Reynolds’ letter on the 

subject of colonial freedom (PN July 

25). I shall confine my comment to 

two main points. 

It is probably wise at this stage of 
development in Nigeria, to make a 
distinction between the  colony’s 
“leaders ” and its “ representatives.” 
The latter consist in the main of 
chieftains, paramount and otherwise. 
Mr. Awolowo, in his book “ The Path 
of Nigerian Freedom,” mentions that 
these chiefs are in many cases magis- 
trates in the local courts, and that 

ase courts are often corrupt. The 
magistrate receives a payment for 
each case handled, whether iit be set- 
tled or not. Naturally, this leads him 
to postpone decisions, with th: object 
of keeping himself ‘well-amployed. 
Bribery is common. I do not know of 
any other more adequate description 
of such representatives than “ corrupt 
and unreliable.” 

The Nigerian “leaders,” on the 
other hand, are, I would say, that new 
growth of educated natives into whose 
hands it is likely that the main re- 
sponsibilities of aajminiistmation will 
later fall. If and when independence 
comes to Nigeria, it will be as the re- 
sult of their efforts, and not those of 
the chiefs, who stil] possess much of 
their former Power under the presi:nt 
Pephe dai et 

e main objections to the polic 
of this administration are iits Reker 
ance to pursue & more vigorous edu- 
cation plan, and its refusal to avidi:n 
appreciably the basis of native par- 
ticipation in local government. The 
major fault of the new proposed con- 
stitution is the failure to give native 
opinion a more effective role in the 
casting of policy and its execution. 

. sudden withdrawal from Ni- 
geria has been consid:red undesirable 


by no less a person than the flamboy- 
ant Dr. Zik, head of the Nigerian 
delegation recently arrived in this 
country. Mr. Reynolds postulates: 
“Tf we disarm in Nigeria tomorrow 
...” Dy. Zik has been quoted as 
saying that, if Great Britain moved 
her administration out of Nigenia to- 
day, he would move out tomorrow. 


R. C, ROBERTS, 
18 Station Crescent, 
Wembley, Mid)x. 


LETTERS 


Their opportunity 


MPHE recent order under the Official 

Secrets Act, making Springfield, 
Risley and Harwell prohibited areas, 
and thus increasing the penalties for 
discussion of activities at these estab- 
lishments, is 


this, as in other, countries. This can 
mean only one thing: results are 
being obtained which might lead to 
bigger and better bombs. 

If scientists really believe in the 
international nature of science, and 
the necessity for free and full pub- 
lication of results, this order offers 
them an opportunity to indicate their 
belief in these desidzrata by simply 
refusing to accept appointments at 
atomic energy statiors, no matter how 
tempting these may be. 

GORDON ARMSTRONG. 


9 Thornhurst Avenue, 
Heaton Park. 


A sign of the drift 
READERS who have followed 
’ Dr. Vilard’s three recent articles 
on “The American Drift to Militar- 
ism,” will find am interesting para- 
graph in an article entitled “American 
ee ” in the Spectator, August 


Based on answers given during the 
last six months or so to various 
American public opinion polls, it in- 
cludes the followidg particularly 
interesting figures: 

“Only 17 per cent. (of the American 
people) were in favour of reducing military 
expenditure for the sake of balancing the 
budget; but 31 per cent. would send Jess 
food to needy countries in order to achieve 
that object.”’ 


The public may be “entirely un- 
aware uf what is happening,” which 
Dr, Villard sees as the worst feature 
of the situation, and one can only 
hope that it ds so, and the above 
figures the reflection of ignoranc>:, 
rather than the first fruits of a con- 
sciously adopted militarism. 

J. P. HUBBARD. 
Matfield House, 
Matfield 
Tonbridge, 


If you want coal... 


T WOULD suggest that it ds difficult 
_ for those not engaged in the pro- 
duction of food or coal to oppose the 
direction of labour into those indus- 
tries—more especially coal-mining. 

An alternative to direction would 
be the refusal of the Government to 
allow the supply of fuel in any form 
to those households where the male 
members have not voluntarily de- 
clared at the Labour Exchange that 
th are willing, if called upon, to 
undertake work in the fuel industry— 
either by guing down the minis, or by 
accepting work on the distributive 
side — any moderately fit man can 
pick up a shovel and empty a railway 
truck in a siding. 

This alternatiw would allow thosi2 
who have a sense of vocation for 
some other work to do that work, and 
like the monks and kindred spirits of 
bygone days, share in a life of 
austerity which would do their souls 
no harm. 


Kent. 


HUGH BROCK. 
79 Lordship Park, N.16. aa 


THE CHURCH CAN END WAR 


Dr. Rowland Jones’ 


article on THE SHAM OF 


DAYS OF PRAYER which appeared recently in 
the Sunday Pictorial, brought him large numbers 


of approving letters 


Rowland Jones has taken 


up the cudgels again in this outspoken article. 


Y 1950 every important nation in the world will have stock- 


piles of atom bombs. 
parsons—assure us of that. 


which nation will take the risk and pull out the fuse-pin. 


The scientists—not hare-brained 
By 1950 it will only be a matter of 


Russia 


has recently declared that she has solved the atomic secret and 


a lot of other things as well. 


France is busy too, so is our own 


country. The scientists are not asleep, nor are the governments 


of the world. Time rushes on. 

By 1950! That gives us 
three years. The fact is, nobody 
wants war, but like reckless, 
helpless children, we are slipping 
down the helter-skelter to cer- 
tain extinction. 


The Church could end the threat 
of war. Her gospel forbids war, if 
words mean anything. It is only the 
clever theologians who, by a process 
of rationalisation, try to twist those 
words to mean their opposite. 

The learned doctors of the Church 
have laid it down that although war 
is wrong, defensive wars are per- 
missible.- That sounds reasonable 
enough, till you remember that never 
again will there be defensive wars. 
The only defence in 1950 will be a 
swift merciless attack. Will the 
theologians work that one out? 


Could make war impossible 


Some are trying to do so. Cardinal 
Faulhaber says: “ The teaching of 
moral theology must learn to speak 
a new language. It will remain true 
to its old principle but tn regard to 
the permissibility of war, it will take 
account of new facts.” 

The Church could make future 
wars impossible. She has only to 
declare that in view of modern mur- 
derous techniques, war is of the 
devil, and is forbidden to members 
of the Christian Church on pain of 
excommunication. That would be 
the end, provided the Church made 
the statement unequivocally and 
really meant to carry out the ex- 
communication~—for marshals and 
privates alike. 

BUT IT WON’T HAPPEN! The 
Church has allowed herself to be 
wedded to the state and to the wars 
that states wage. She has become 
but the mouth-piece of the state. 


National view-point 


In the last war, the various 
national churches, including the 
Roman Catholic Church, only voiced 
the view-point of the nation in which 
she found herself. Roman bishops 
in Italy blessed Mussolini’s soldiers; 
Lutheran chaplains were mostly 
Nazis; English bishops were on our 
side. Very few, like Niem@ller, took 
a stand “ against the Government.” 

Undoubtedly there was a hard core 
of Catholic resistance in Germany to 
the Hitler régime. But was that re- 
sistance to war, as such, or only to 
oppressive anti-Catholic tendencies? 

In England the usual “Church” 
influence is in favour of war. There 
are notable individual exceptions, but 
no strong opposition. The discovery 
of the atom bomb has scarcely made 
any difference to official Anglican pro- 
nouncements about war. 

The truth is, the Church in every 
land makes a nice little sum of 
money out of war. 
wants chaplains—to steady the 
morale of the soldier, and to give 
the veneer of “righteousness” to 
her cause, good or bad. The 
Church obligingly provides the 
chaplains—at a price—which is a 
full officer’s pay. She provides the 
requisites for military worship, also 
at a price. 

The private and public funds of 
the Church grow fat on war. Not 
only does the individual chaplain re- 
ceive a higher salary than he would 
do as a curate. He has the added 
glamour of an officer’s “pips” and 
it is no use to pretend that this has 


Every nation. 


The prophets are not mistaken. 


no effect upon the clergy. They 
really like it. Many of them drop 
the clerical collar, and wear the soft 
khaki collar to look more like a 
regular officer. 

I am not suggesting that they do 
not carry out a valuable work in sus- 
taining and ministering spiritually to 
their men. But—would there be 
quite such a “rush” among the 
clergy, for the chaplaincies, if it 
meant donning a private’s battle- 
dress and receiving only the conven- 
tional shilling a day? 

Now the war is over, thousands of 
chaplains are out of a job and the 
Church authorities are pleading with 
lay people to give more money for 
“starving ” clerics. : 

Military parades, war memorials, 
special days of prayer, to say noth- 
ing of armistice services and new 
altars in abbeys, help to fill the 
coffers of the Church. 


Questionable motives 


So the Church, from motives which 
we cannot help but question, throws 
its mantle of “respectibility’”’ over 
the trappings and the makings of 
war. It will speak glibly at com- 
mand about a “ Christian Crusade ”; 
it will “fuss” the soldier and march 
with him. It will accept generous 
grants for training boys and girls in 
cadet corps and government-spon- 
sored youth movements. Does the 
Chureh serve war for nought? It 
covers its clerical collar with a khaki 
tunic but its tongue is in its cheek, 
and its eyes are on the quarterly 
cheque, 

The people in the Church are not 
responsible for this. It goes on 
without them. Only let a lonely 
clerical voice tell the truth about war, 
as I was recently allowed to do, by 
the courtesy of the Sunday Pictorial 
—and what happens? Thousands of 
readers write and declare their 
approval. But the bishops and 
leaders take no notice. They cannot 
afford to do so. They are but the 
high officials of the State Department 
for Religion, when they ought to be 
warriors of the Prince of Peace. Let 
them do battle against man’s vilest 
foe—this pagan Mars, with his ‘re- 
search factories piling up the bombs 
which will blow the world to bits. 


Time is short 


Every now and then, in 
the Church has produced such a 
warrior. Francis in the twelfth cen- 
tury; George Fox in the nineteenth; 
Dick Sheppard in the twentieth. Is 
it too much to hope for such a leader 
today? Believe me, it is no wild 
exaggeration to say the time is short. 

The scientists—the very men who 
discovered the atomic bomb—are 
terrified at the horror of their dis- 
covery. There is nothing striking in 
moral and social pronouncements and 
urgent solemn warnings, uttered by 
parsons and politicians and publicists. 
In a sense, it is their job. Such warn- 
ings only lead to a shrugging of 
shoulders, not a shaking of minds. 
But now the scientists have taken up 
the ery. The brass-tacks men are 
talking in New Testament language 
about the end of the world. 

Will the Church give heed to these 
warnings? The bishops and _ the 
archbishops hold in their sanctified 
hands the sword which could smite 
from humanity the chains that War 
has forged. A word from Pope and 
Prelate would set the world free. 
Will they dare to speak that word? 
Knowing too well their record in 


history, 


—BUT 
WON’T 


other days, [ think I shall strain my 
ears for that word in yvain—buc 
there are only three years to 19dU. 
‘he time is short and the end— 
extinction! 


Peron ignored 


I am well aware of the minority 
peace movements 1n all the churcnes. 
‘These is even a strong movement 
within the Catholic Church supported 
by my old colleague Dr. Urchard 
which is urging a aeclaration against 
all torms or armed conflict. I think 
that movement will grow; in fact it 
is growing and is permeating the 
general body of Catholics. But what 
1 want is an “ex-cathedra’’ pro- 
nouncement from the Vatican. ‘that 
is what General Peron of Argentine 
was aiming at in his peace broadcast 
a few weeks ago; hence the silence 
of the Press about it. I want an 
“ ex-cathedra ” pronouncement in my 
own church before it is too late. 
Nearly fifty years ago the Bishops of 
the Lambeth Conterence deciared 
that war is incompatible with the 
teaching of Christ. Thirty years 


ago the same Conference declared: 
“We look forward to the day when war 
between mations will be unthinkable, pre- 
cisely as duels have become unthinkable in 
civilised society, because public opinion will 
not tolerate these absurd and horrible ways 
of settling disputes.” 


If that was true in 1920 it is in- 
finitely more true today. If war 
then was “horrible,” today it is 
diabolical; if war then was “ absurd,” 
today it is criminally lunatic. What 
I want, therefore, and I know I am 
speaking for thousands of Anglicans 
when I voice such a desire, is an un- 
equivocal statement from the Primate 
sgmewhat like this: 


The death-knell of war 


“As Leader and Head of the Chureh of 
England I solemnly declare that war is not 
only unchristian, it is diabolical. I there- 
fore pronounce that under no circumstances 
is a nation or individual justified in having 
recourse to the use of modern murderous 
weapons and in doing so they automatically 
put themselves outside the ministrations of 
the Church of England. No longer will the 
Church of England countenance war either 
by providing chaplains or by receiving 
grants from jhe state for conducting miti- 
tary services, nor will she give her blessing 
or her sanction to navies, armies, air-forces 
or other organised war service." 

That is the statement I should like 
the Archbishop to make. Shall I 
hear it from his lips? With all the 
goodwill imaginable and with all the 
optimism which by nature I possess, 
I am compelled to say “No!” But I 
want it, with all my heart and soul, 
for I know it would be the death- 
knell of war in this land, and niaybe 
throughout the world. 


Ten Years. Ago 


From Peace News, Aug. 14, 1937 


“As we survey the world around 
us we are assailed by the bitterness 
of doubt whether any thing good or 
useful was accomplished by the dread- 
ful slaughter,” admitted The Times, 
in a leading article on the anniver- 
sary last week of the outbreak of the 
Great War. 

* * ™ 

It may even be that German 
Nationalism, which consciously fights 
Christianity, is nearer to regener- 
ation than our own, which finds in 
Christianity its ally. 

~ John, Middleton Murry. 
x 


It has been maintained in many 
quarters that widespread unemploy- 
ment has its bright side for the mili- 
tary authorities, as it means more 
recriits for the Army. This was con- 
firmed by the Military Correspondent 
of glhe Times last week, when dis- 
cussing recent Army mana@uvres he 
wrote: 

' “TI hope this year’s experience 
may lead to a ‘boom’ in recruit- 
ing, which hag not shown the 
progress marked in general 
throughout the Tarritorial Army. 
One factor hag been the increase 
mi employment, and another, a wise 
weeding-out of ineffective mem- 
bers.” 
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WOMAN’S 
VIEWPOINT 


T is said that genius is 

usually fifty years ahead of 
its age. An interesting new 
book on Ibsen (** Ibsen the Nor- 
wegian,” by M. C. Bradbrook) 
illustrates the truth of this in 
its pecullar aptness to our own 
times. 

Miss Bradbrook describes “ A Doll’s 
House” as “the Norwegian version 
of the great theme of later Nineteenth 
Century literature throughout Eur- 
ope, the sufferings of women in a 
masculine world: the theme of Anna 
Karenina and Madame Bovary, of 
The Egoist, Tess of the D’Urbevilles 
and Portrait of a Lady.” 


RAMPANT COMMERCIALISM 


This suffering she attributes large- 
ly to the rampant commercialism 
(less prevalent in Norway than in 
England and France) which “ pushed 
women into th: peculiarly humiliating 
position of being completely depend- 
ent on the wage-earning male, with- 
out sharing in the breadwinning, as 
the women in an agricultural or fish- 
ing community do.” And this at a 
tim when the Romantic movement 
had precipitated an acute awareness 
of the individual conscicusness. Eliza- 
beth Barrett, thinks Miss Bradbrook, 
was infinitely worse off than Fanny 
Burney; as her faculties expand).d, so 
did her sense of frustration. 

We are not likely to have this par- 
ticular trouble now, in that there is 
more work than thzre are workers, 
but has the underlying’ attitude 
changed so very much ? There is 
still the conflict of ‘the women’s 
world of personal relationships and 
human values, against the man’s 
world of legal rights and duties.” 
Ibsen’s Nora sought escape into a ful- 
ler life ag a human being. “ She is 
emancipating herself. Yet thi2 seek- 
ing itself, is also a renunciation, a 
kind of death—‘ I must stand alone.’ ” 
If the things we hold most dear are 
to survive, we must indeed be born 
again. 

REAPING THE HARVEST 


Today we are reaping the whirl- 
wind of the industrial harvest. And 
this time, we have not even a Doll’s 
House to escape from: it has proved 
a House of Cards. It can never be 
re-built out of the immoral earnings 
of past exploitation, but only by a 
co-operative pooling of the best of 
both worlds, an alhance of law and 
love. * 

; It Js not in anybody’s power to 
change the material aspect of the 
crisis, but how it is resolved will de- 
pend to a very ‘Jarg- extent on the 
response of the ordinary “ housewife.” 
It is wemen awiho set the tone. 

We “ work or want” not only on a 
material level; work is for most 
people the true salvation. We can 
generate apathy and disillusionment, 
leading to black-marketing, spivvery 
and anti-semitism,. or we can demon- 
strate a faith in our powers to recon- 
struct ourselves, not iss than our 
environment. 

Government appeals do not cut much 
ice. Mr. Isaacs, in reply to a ques- 
tion, admitted that £45,000 has been 
spent on recruiting wom:n for in- 
dustry: about 7,500 have responded ! 
The cost is certainly flattering, if un- 
economic. Women have always pre- 
ferred doing things their own way, 
twince the success of the voluntary 
societies and the W.V.S. in war-time. 

We might now emulate the exam- 
ple of the Indian Women’s Civil 
Corps of Madras, originally organ- 
ised to train housewives in air-raid 
precautions, and now, according to 
Worldovir Press, a permanent group, 
“ working against illiteracy and try- 
ine to educate the people in care of 


pre-school children, cottage indus- 
tries and physical education. 
* * * 
It is a topsy-turvy world. Over 


here, German PoWs have just won 
the right to marny British girls. In 
Germany, cur “ kindergarten army ” 
of the Rhine is to be “ proitcted” 
by ingimious entertainment devices, 
fram the moral menace of Germany’s 
sufplus women. In the spring a 
young man’s fancy will lightly,. but 
firmly, turn to the Y.M.C.A... 


EIRENE. 
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INDIA’S STERLING 
BALANCES 


[- was reported lust week that an 


interim settlement on In- 


dia’s sterling balances had been reached in London. The 
vexed question of the debt to India incurred by this country du- 
ring the War ig discussed in this article by J.C. KUMARAPPA, 
who in 1943 was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment for advising 
his countrymen not to export food in return for promissory notes 
which there was good reason to think might never be honoured. Mr. 
Kumarappa, who is the author of “ Currency Inflation, its causes 


and Cure,’ was Professor of Economics 


in Gujarat Vidyapith, 


and served as convener of the Congress Select Committee, which 
inquired into the financial obligations between Great Britain and 


India before the War. 


He has lately been visiting this country, 


and an interview was published m Peuce News on Aug. 1. 


T the Savoy Hotel on July 

80, a debate on the subject 

of India’s Sterling Balances took 

place between Prof. R. F. 

Harrod, of. Christ Church, Ox- 

ford, Dr. P. §S. Lokanathan, 

editor of The Eastern Econom- 
ist, and Prof. G. D. H. Cole. 


Prof. Harrod was the principle 
speaker on the British side. His stat- 
ed that he would examine the question 
from three points of view, as a mian- 
in-the-stre.t, as an economist, and as 
u citizen. The response of the man- 
in-the-street, he felt, to the question 
whether these sterling balances shcu'd 
be repaid, would be “no, not a 
penny;” and the response of the 
ceonomist wwias the same. Britain 
wag ‘im such economic straits that she 
had to strain every limb to increase 
her exports, and her recovery would 
be seriously interfl.red with by re- 
payment. 


Why Britain should pay 


As 2 citizen, however, interested in 
the post-war development of thls 
whole world, he felt that planning 
had to be undertaken on a world-wide 
scale—and India occupied no small 
place on this map. Such planning 
would be badly affected by Britain’s 
repudiation of her debt, and_there- 
fore it would be as well for Britain 
to repay a certain portiom of thiz 
sterling balances in her own tnter- 
est. 

Dr. Lokanathan said that to look 
upon these securities as a homogien- 
ecus unit was totally wrong. ‘They 
were composed of various items, 
which demanded separate approach- 
es. Whil: Prof. Harrod had empha- 
sised the austenity-conditions in 


England, hl» himself felt that the 
horrible poverty and faim‘ne-con- 
ditions of India had to be borne in 
mind. India could not afford to dis- 
perse with this capital, accumulated 
at great cost to the people. 

At the presemt manent, she was 
drawing a veny small amount to feed 
her imllions, and that at prices so 
extortionately high that even the 
little 1turned in the fonm of grain 
had to be sealed down to_ represent 
tha true value df what India had 
given: for the Parliamentary Com- 
mission had definitzly stated that the 
prices charged for Iridian goods du- 
ring the war ‘were either controlled 
prices or lower, so that the conten- 
tion that the stlerling balances repre- 
sented pirofiteering on India’s part, 
out of the war-time distress of this 
country, had no foundation whatever, 


Iil-will from default 


While there might be room to 
discuss the convenience of both 
countries, therefore, and reach a 


reasonable settlement, Prof. Harrod’s 
ery of “not a penny” could only cre- 
ate ill-will, at a timle when the 
paramount need was for good will 
amongst the nations on the e6ttle- 
ment of knotty problems. 


Prof. Cole, too, regretted the stand 
taken by Prof. Harrod. The latter’s 
thre: points of view were open to 
question. So far as the man-in-the- 
street wag concerned, he knew 
nothing about the matter, and cared 
less for meddling in things hz knew 
nothing about. Prof. Cole thought 
that the issue could not be settled 
purely by consideration of Great 
Britain’s economic needs. This was 
a point of national integrity, and had 
to be dealt with on the mora] plane, 


New Zealand’s struggle against 
conscription is not helped by 


AMIABLE. WARLORDS 


From our New Zealand Correspondent 
A. C. Barrington 

LIKE the Royal Family—perhaps 
for the same reasons and re- 

ceived with almost equal enthusiasm 

—Lord Montgomery has been on tour. 

Is there anything besides general 

goodwill behind this grand touring? 


Have I merely a jaundiced eye 
when I thinx I see in him the spear- 
head of a movement towards increas- 
ing the sway of militarism over the 
lives of British people everywhere (of 
course “ Monty” would do it in the 
most genial and kindly tashion) ? 

Is it significant that his visit was 
preceded by editorial and = special 
articies in the local Press, urging 
compulsory traiming and caiming*that 
the voiuntary syStem was a lalure in 
peace and in war? 

“Monty” turns up, and although 
his remarks are guarded they are at 
once quoted in our Legislatfve Coun- 
ell by Sir Wilham Perry, an unre- 
pentant pre-war campaigner lor com- 
pulsory s:rvice, as argument in 
favour of peace-time compuision. 

In a Press interview Lord Mont- 
gomery replied to the question: is 
universal conscription necessary? “It 
is not necessary to have large’ forces 
in peace-time. The first essential is 
to have a strong national characteris- 
tic.” Asked why it was necessary to 
adopt conscription in England in 
peace-time, he replied: “It is very 
necessary to cope with present com- 
mitments. It is a matter of policy 
for the Ministers, not saldiers.” ~ 

“ National service plays a full part 

in developing the national character,” 


he added, when questioned on the 
influence of the army on the character 
of youth. “ After a year’s service in 
the Army youths of 18—140,000 
yearly—go back to civilian life better 
chaps.” 

Sir William Perry quoted from Lord 
Montgomery’s speech at a state lun- 
cheon in which he said he did not 
advocate large armies in peace-time, 
but rather a small regular force, with 
all else put into a Verritorial force; 
that the man was the core of defence 
and the first weapon in war; that the 
Empire must have trained men, 

Presumably “all else put into a 
Territorial force” meant universal 
training, at any rate Sir William 
agreed with Lord Montgomery and 
aaded that Russia lad conscription in 
peace-time; so haa France and 
Britain (he didn’t add Germany, Italy 
and Japan). “If these four powers 
have chosen compulsory military ser- 
vice in peace-time, then New Zealand 
cannot do otherwise than follow suit.” 

Hon. J. Roberts replied to Sir 
Willam Perry: 

“TY heard the speech of Field Mar- 
shall Lord Montgomery of Alamein 
the other day, and it is by no means 
new. 

“I have not heard anything else 
for 60 years from all the statesmen 
of the world except that we must arm 
for war. Has that achieved peace?” 

I shall be surprised if the genial 
war-lord does not go away from 
each Dominion with a pretty definite 
understanding that preparations for 
“defence” will be stepped up and 


the screws applied as far as possible 
in the direction of universal train- 
ing. 

= ee a ee 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 


cost what it might to ourselves. Be- 
sides, it was quite wrong to label] the 
sterling securities India’s contribu- 
tion to the svar: India was not a 
democratic country, and had never 
wanted war with Japan, Wie had 
dragged her into it, and we ought to 
bear the cost. 

Personally, I have enough faith in 
the honesty of the British people to 
hold that if the man-in-thj2-street 
realised that this money had been 
borrowed, he would vote for repay- 
ing it at al costs. But as it happens, 
the commodities reprea:nted by these 
sterling balances were not even bor- 
rowed: they were just taken from 
the people who, if they wes un- 
willing to part with them, were im- 
prisoned, and their stocks of grain 
commandeered for military purposes. 
The moral obligation upon Great 
Britain ig therefore the greater, both 
to honour her agreements, and com- 
pensate for deeds done under the 
kxlgencies of war. 

So far as the economic recovery cf 
Britain is concerned, the anticipated 
trouble need never arise. Prof. Har- 
rod’s fear that exports might be 
adversely aftected would indeed be 
justified if the attempt to repay wure 
restricted to the income of the debt- 
or. But the plea of innability to pay, 
on the ground of imadequate annual 
incomlz, wy never upheld in business, 
so long as the debtor has eapitai 
assets which can be transferred to 
the creditor without seriously limit- 
ing his own productive capacity. 


Need for gold 


At the present time, Great Britain 
has sueh assets. She has large stocks 


_ of goki lymg in the vaults of US 


banks--ard an agricultural country 
like Indva needs gold backing for its 
currency; she has industrial assets 
like rauways and shippung, the de- 
bentures and preference shares on 
which might be made over to the 
Government of India util redeemed 
or finally transferred. ‘Lin: Govern- 
ment of India would weceive its due 
saare of the profits on these under- 
takings, Wale in their turn, would go 
to rebleve the tax-revenue ot Inula. 

With regard to post-war develop- 
ment planning, I must say that India 
useds ail the help she can get to 
make her self-sumicient at least in 
food and clotnung: To achieve a 
reasonable economy, she must in- 
crease her irnrigation facilities, stop 
erosion, develop barren tracts, and 
undertake all manmwer of rural re- 
construction schemes. 


Famine—not austerity 


It is no use harping on the austerity 
conditions prevalent in Great Brit- 
ain, at a tim winen people are dying 
of famine in India. My own in- 
pression of this countny today, as 
compared with the Britain of my 
student days thirty-five years ago, Is 
that the common people are imuch 
better fed and clothed than they were 
then. If the two intervening wars 
have done nothing else, they have im- 
proved thiz distribution of wealth. 

In all these discussions, what has 
been lost sight of is that the sterling 
balances do not represent a simple 
balance of account of expenditure in- 
curred during the last war: they are 
the composite resultant of an account 
current running back to the days of 
Clive. 

This account has been debited with 
all manner of expenditures, such as 
the cost of wars with Egypt, Abys-’ 
sinia, China, Burma, Afghanistan, 
ete., which were incurred on Great 
Britain’s account. 

It is even debited with the price 


paid to the East India Company for 
its goodwill at the time ‘when the 
country was transferred from the 
Company’s jurisdiction to that of 
Queen Victoria. 

These items have time and 
again, been challenged by British 
publicists, as can be seen from the 
reports of Hansard, and the Welby 
Parliamentary Commission, But the 
Indian National Congress Select 
Committee on the financial obligations 
between India and Great Britain 
computed such items to aggregate 
about 2,000 crores* of rupees. The 
cost of thiz last war, charged to India 
as her share, is about 1,700 crores. 
A balance of the public debt of India, 
standing at about 400 crores, further- 
more, was paid off out of sterling 
securities. Thus, no less than 4,100 
crores have ben’ wiped out of the 
account, leaving only a credit balance 
of 1,600 crores.t 

There is good reason, therefore, 
for stating that, at a time when the 
political melationship between Great 
Britain and India is being recon- 
sidered, this account also should be 
mad: the subject of a Judicial En- 
quiry, before a liquidated amount can 
be arrived at which willl foun the 
basis of negotiations. 


*Crore—ten million rupees. 


+India’s sterling balances as shown in the 
return of the Reserve Bank of: India on 
November 1, 1946: Rs. 1,625 crores; 
£1,218,500,000.— Financial Times. 


PUBLICATIONS 
RECEIVED 


New Beginnings and New Towns, by 
David B. Williamson. Town and 
Country Planning Association, 1s. 


NER. WILLIAMSON writes on the 
‘* New Towns, not as an expert, 
but as a man in the street and points 
out concisely and effectively the sig- 
nificance of the New Towns in the 
development of a happier and healthier 
social order. He shows how to a 
surprisingly large extent the New 
Towns can provide the answer to a 
whole series of national problems such 
as health, fuel supplies, traffic conges- 
tion, education, juvenile delinquency, 
the use of leisure, housing and popu- 
lation, by establishing a healthy 
social environment ang makes a con- 
vincing case for the obvious supeniori- 
ty of this approach over the negative 
method (so often resorted to) of try- 
ing tu repair the damage caused by 
modern urban and industrial civilisa- 
tion without removing the causes. 


The Men of Peace, by Margaret. Baker. 
Friends Peace Committee, 3d. 


The case for Christian Pacifism briefly, 
beautifully and simply expressed. It should 
be an inspiration to young people, which later 
thought and experience will only confirm. 


The Struggle for Liberty, by Robert S. W. 
Pollard. NCLC Publishing Co., 6d. 


_A lucid and readable definition of the 
liberties of the subject as recognised in British 
Jaw and tradition. Mr. Pollard shows how 
some of our “rights” have been won, how 
they have been endangered by the war-time 
powers of the Government, and how they will 
have to be safeguarded, in order to be ex- 
panded, in the welfare State. 


| RENOUNCE WAR AND I WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


This pledge. signed by each member, «ts 
the basis of the Peace Piedge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh Se., WC! 
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JEWS AND 
CHRISTIANS 
GET TOGETHER 


By Anne Moore 


SUMMER School arranged 

by the Council of Christians 
and Jews met at Elfinsward 
(Diocesan Conference House), 
Haywards Heath, from July 23 
to 28. 

The Council was formed 
in 1942 with the object of find- 
ing common ground for co- 
operation between the religious 
faiths of the Western world, and 
at an International Conference 
at Oxford in 1946 fundamental 
postulates of Christianity and 
Judaism in relation to human 
order were formulated, under 
the heading, “Freedom, Justice 
and Responsibility.” 

The aim of the school, which was 
attended by some 60 Christians and 
Jews, was to examine common pro- 
blems in a mixed community. 


Common purpose 


The Rev. I. L. Swift, a Jewish 
Minister, opened with an address on 
“Our Common Purpose.” He spoke 
realistically from the standpoint of 
orthodox Jewry, stressing the ‘ funda- 
mental separateness” of his com- 
munity, but pointing out that Judaism 
was the cradle of Christianity and 
that as children of God, Jews and 
Christians shared a common purpose 
in upholding the right of all men to 
life, liberty and personal dignity. 

A Christian and a Jewish speaker, 
the Rev. J. I. Evans and Rabbi Kopul 
Rosen, both spoke on “‘ Our Common 
Problems,” which might be summar- 
ised by the Gentile’s conception of 
the Jew as anti-social and the Jew’s 
conception of the Gentile as anti- 
semitic. Rabbi Rosen, in a witty and 
forceful speech, protested against 
what he called the.“ double standard.” 
Why, he asked, should Jewry be ex- 
pected to apologise for its ‘bad 
Jews" and be condemned on their 
account? There were inevitably anti- 
social members in every community. 


Anti-Semitism 


Anti-semitism was the subject of a 
brilliant address by Dr. James W. 
Parkes, author of “ An Enemy of the 
People: Anti-semitism” (Penguin) 
and other books on this problem. Dr. 
Parkes outlined the strategy and 
technique which he believed to be 
essential in combatting this evil, and 
answered many questions in the 
lively discussion which ensued. 

Opportunities for co-operation in 
wider issues were discussed by two 
members of the Bar—Mr. Leonard 
Stein (Jewish) and Mr. Richard 
O’Sullivan, K.C. (Roman Catholic). 
Mr. Stein spoke of the value of in- 
dividual contributions to public affairs 
by Jews. The more conscious Jews 
were of their “distinctiveness,” the 
more difficult it was for them to co- 
operate, he said, and he warned his 
co-religionists that they must not be 
too egocentric and regard their pro- 
blem as the only important one, since 
it was but one of many indicating a 
moral disorder. 
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More news of the W.R.I.’s Basle Council 
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Pacifists of the World 


"THE meeting of over twenty members of the War Resisters’ International 
Council at Basle at the end of July was a world reunion of pacifists, 


for which some had been waiting since 1938. 


in those nine years. 


Many things have happened 


A few of the old WRI members have left us, some 


have died or been driven into distant corners of the world so that they 
were with us only in spirit; but many survive, and the stories we heard in 
person or by letter were of unwavering resistance to war in every corner 
of the world. A summary of the reports of conscientious objection in many 
countries has already appeared in Peace News; but the stories told also of 


a world determination to build peace. 


In most countries of the world a 
firm nucleus of adherents to the 
Declaration of the WRI maintains the 
pacifist witness, but in many cases 
these members also’ share _ the 
endeavour to create something which 


that in a world freed of “ false philo- 
sophies,” anti-semitism would no 
longer exist. He attacked the theory 
of the omnipotence of politics and the 
State, to which was due, he thought, 
many of the social evils of the day. 
For instance, the State, by putting 1t- 
self in the place of parents, reduced 
the status of father and mother to 
that of a biological function. Jews 
and Christians must join together in 
opposing this trend, and in restoring 
the integrity and dignity of man. 


Religious isolation 


Miss Dorothy Keeling, a prominent 
social worker, gave an address en- 
titled “ Functional Co-operation ” in 
which she outlined the wide scope for 
joint action in social work. She saw 
too great a tendency to divide religion 
and social service into separate 
departments, and for people with 
strong religious connections to be un- 
willing to act with other groups—and 
vice versa. This was opposed to the 
modern trend to work in larger 
groups, and it was necessary to co- 
ordinate the work of religious and 
secular bodies. 

Other speakers were the Rev. M. 
Jaffe, Senior Chaplamn to the Jewish 
Forces, who described the achieve- 
ments in Palestine; and Mr. L. L. 
Hanbidge, who spoke on how to tackle 
anti-semitism locally—in this instance, 
Manchester. A demonstration of 
Discussion Group Technique was 
given by the Bureau of Current 
Affairs. 


A happy experience 


These five days spent in the beau- 
tiful surroundings of Elfinsward were 
a happy experience for all. There 
was a feeling of immense goodwill, an 
obvious desire to understand opposing 
points of view and tread common 
ground together. Jews and Chris- 
tians attended each other’s religious 
services, and on Sunday morning 
heard an address by Dr. Bell, the 
Bishop of Chichester. 

The school was “a meeting” in the 
best sense of the word, and un- 
doubtedly much of its success was 
due to the presence and influence of 
the Rev. W. W. Simpson, General 
Secretary to the Council. In a mov- 
ing summing-up, he quoted a long 
passage from Martin Buber’s “ Be- 
tween Man and Man” which perfectly 
expressed the spirit of the occasion, 
leaving everyone with a deep sense of 
experience shared and _ hope for 


Mr. O'Sullivan said further work in common. 
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FRANK DAWTLY 


can have more immediate effect on 
national policies. In several coun- 
tries there are joint councils for 
peace activity with agreed minimum 
programmes on which pacifists can 
work without hesitation, while know- 
ing that they will themselves have 
to go much further. In almost all 
cases there is a primary opposition 
to conscription, but that this is not 
an essential to pacifist activity was 
revealed by the news of enthusiasm 
for pacifism in Germany, where the 
issue of military service does not 
arise. 

From countries where the tradition 
of the recognition of conscience is 
strong, we had stories of the fight 
against conscription in war time and 
its continuation into peace. From 
Britain in particular, Stuart Morris 
gave a full account of the past and 
present opposition to the Military 
Service Acts. I put the minority 
view which I hold regarding our 
approach to the conscription issue, 
which I regard as being only inciden- 
tal to much larger and more funda- 
mental matters, on the settlement of 
which the ultimate peace of the world 
must rest. But we were not in dis- 
pute and Stuart was painstakingly 
objective. Reginald Reynolds re- 
minded us, however, that the British 
pacifist movement had passed through 
a similar deep division about the pur- 
suit of immediate or ultimate objec- 
tives, twelve or fifteen years ago. 


Continue the struggle 


All this may sound like home 
affairs and not international policy, 
but it was of great interest to the 
members from other countries. 

Some urged us to keep the fight 
against conscription in the foreground, 
as success would mean so much to 
them in their more difficult positions; 
others agreed that a long term policy 
was the only ultimately satisfying 
one, but that meantime “we must 
press any button we can find,” and 
conscription was a handy one by 
means of which much could be done. 

The International is to act by the 
issue of a world manifesto against 
conscription, now in draft, and was 
given general approval, which is to 
be sent to the world’s press with the 
signatures of world-famous people. 

We came to value our meeting in- 
creasingly for the understanding it 
brought of the problems we _ each 
have to face, more than for any 
agreed decisions we reached. Some 
of us thought it easy to make an 
acceptable statement (for instance) 
on alternative service. It seemed 
quite a reasonable thing to suggest 


that pacifists should not themselves 
organise or too warmly recognise 
alternative service schemes, for with 
such support a refusal of alternative 
service would make the position of an 
objector extremely difficult. Yet in 
some countries where the fight is still 
continuing for even a basic recogni- 
tion of conscience, the acceptance by 
authority of any scheme (or even of 
the idea) of alternative service would 
be regarded as a tremendous victory 
for human right. And so... we met 
and discussed and came to be a group 
knowing that no rulings could apply 
to every one, yet aware of an un- 
written basic rule which bound us all. 

It was a gruelling meeting. We 
were held up at the start owing to 
Grace Beaton’s plane making a 
forced landing, and we had to shake 
ourselves into a determination that, 
impossible as it may have seemed be- 
cause of his serious illness, a WRI 
meeting can take place without Run- 
ham Brown. Harold Bing took the 
chair and in three and a half days 
steered us through an agenda of 
nearly sixty items. 


A new journal 


On two days the temperature was 
101, and the nights were nearly as 
bad, so members had little rest and 
might have been forgiven if the 
Rhine, flowing fast and cool nearby, 
had made too strong a call. ; 

The Council approved the publica- 
tion of an international journal to 
supplement the news carried by “ The 
War Resister.” It asked for a com- 
prehensive survey and report to be 
made of the law and practice relating 
to conscientious objection throughout 
the world. And it called for detailed 
study and comment on the relevance 
for world pacifism of the ideas put 
forward by, Aldous Huxley (see page 
six) and by Wilfred Wellock and 
others within the pacifist movement. 


Most valuable papers were pre- 
sented by Samar Sen, who 
spoke of India’s freedom with 


its background of non-violent cam- 
paigning. “The fact of freedom is 
less vital than the manner of its 
achievement,” he said. He spoke 
later on the whole technique and 
possibilities of non-violence and left 
us in profound thought. 


Risks of attendance 


What else remains? I shall men- 
tion no more names, for some were 
there still at considerable risk. I 
think of one man, so thin and lean, 
with but a few hours allowed on his 
way through Switzerland, talking in 
a way which moved us all, though his 
obvious excitement at being able to 
speak freely to comrades, perhaps for 
the first time for many years, made 
him almost unintelligible. And of a 
woman, who had been through almost 
all that war could offer, and is yet 
unassailed, calm and smilingly helpful 
to her comrades. With these 
and others were the old familiar stal- 
warts, confident in their own strength, 
and new ones, shy and halting but 
surely gaining as I did, untold wealth 
and ever-deepening conviction of the 
ultimate rightness of things for those 
who will only adhere to their visions. 
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FULL EMPLOYMENT: 
A BARREN IDEAL 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


1947 


“Socialist Society’? has never been 


clearly envisaged. 


No moral criterion 


[NCREASE of exports may be_the 

only way, in our present situa- 
tion, to save the economy of Britain 
from total collapse; but “full em- 
ployment ” as an end in itself is an 
utterly barren ideal. And the same 
barrenness is typified in the justifi- 
cation of public ownership on grounds 
of “efficiency” alone. Unless the 
transfer of industrial power from the 
hands of irresponsible trusts to 
those of the people at large is clearly 
and constantly portrayed as no more 
than a preliminary expedient, to the 
reorganisation (and if necessary, re- 
duction) of industry in the interests 
of every citizen; and unless _ the 
interests of the citizen are defined 
by a moral criterion, verified 
through experiment, public owner- 
ship can only mean limitless expan- 
sion of the already vast powers of 
the State; “full employment,” in- 
dustrial conscription. 

There is no need to suppose that 
the Conservatives, were they in 
power, could succeed in avoiding 
either industrial conscription or such 
emergency powers as the Govern- 
ment is demanding in order to be 
glad that the Supplies and Services 
(Transitional Powers) ‘Bill has been 
thallenged. The almost _ surrep- 
titious passage through the Aus- 
tralian Parliament of an Approved 
Defence Projects Protection Bill, 
conferring dictatorial powers upon 
the Minister of Defence (see the 
July number of The Peacemaker), 
has shown once again the price of 
liberty: and eternal vigilance is re- 
quired no less under a Socialist Gov- 
ernment than it ig under any other; 
on the contrary, it may even be 
required more, since Socialism, by its 
very nature, as well as the Marxist 
philosophy which colours it, means 
increasing centralisation of control. 


Evacuation of Germany? 


[VPANY MPs are far from content 
= with the fractional reduction in 
the Armed Forces proposed by the 
Cabinet last week. It had been con- 
fidently predicted that this huge 
reserve of man-power would be sub- 
stantially drawn upon—there had 
even been suggestions in parliamen- 
tary quarters ‘that a _ wholesale 
evacuation of Germany might be con- 
sidered. 

But manifestly nothing is further 
from the Government’s mind than 
any such radical alteration in its 
foreign policy as steps like these 
would involve. And until an alter- 
native to balance-of-power politics 
can be devised and adopted for 
securing the European values which 
we, as democrats, would like to up- 
hold, no such steps could be taken, 
without doing more harm than good. 

The evacuation of Germany, for ex- 
ample, would, as The conomist 
(Aug. 2) points out, almost cer- 
tainly be the signal for America to 
abandon Western Europe—and we 
are in no condition, as yet, to oppose 
a moral resistance to Communism. 
The precondition for a policy of 
European, or British, neutrality and 
disarmament—such as I have unsuc- 
cessfully posited for discussion in 
these pages—is a new birth of belief 
in the sanctity of the human person, 
itself dependent upon a return to the 
wellspring of Christendom. 

The Army of Occupation in Pales- 
tine may be a different proposition. 
Here the absence of any policy what- 
eyer on the part of the British Gov- 
ernment has already wrought 
damage which could hardly be ex- 
ceeded, whatever measures were un- 
dertaken. Palestine has become a 
festering sore in one of the most 
delicate organs of the embryo world 
society. This failure of British 
statesmanship is unredeemed even by 
loyalty to pledges. 


Act of war 


MPHE cold-blooded hanging of two 

British sergeants a fortnight 
ago was described by the Irgun 
terrorists as an act of war, and that 
is precisely what it was. What 
Churchill labelled, with his favourite 


———— ANNIHILATION —_—_ 
— NOT SECURITY 


VE are being sold a bill of 
goods of “ national security : 
by our armed forces. When de- 
livery is made and we open the 
package we shall find not security 
but militarism. We shall find 
that we have traded our birth- 
right of freedom and democracy 
and morality for a_mess of mili- 
taristic pottage. We shall find 
that we have bought not security 
but annihilation. 
H. C. Holdridge, 
Brig. Gen. USA (Retired) 
from the Christian Century. 


epithet, “this squalid war in Pales- 
tine” is the very brand he himself 
used to inflame against the Nazi 
Occupation—it was, indeed, in the 
Resistance movements of Eastern 
Europe that the terrorists earned 
their tactics. But the British de- 
scription of these tactics as “ mur- 
der” is not one degree less exact— 
and perhaps the pacifists can appre- 
ciate better than others the horror 
and revulsion they provoked. 

What was neither understandable 
nor excusable—what was, indeed, 
the ‘most sinister feature of 
this whole sinister business—was the 
wave of anti-semitism which swept 
certain towns in the north of Eng- 
land in the days following upon the 
outrage. This victimisation of in- 
nocent Jews by hooligans, solely on 
account of their racial affinity with 
the Irgun, is just as criminally insane 
as the victimisation of innocent 
Britons by terrorists. 

Mankind simply cannot afford any 
increase of the irrational hatreds 
which are eating the heart out of 
Europe. At all costs a solution must 
be found to this Palestine problem, 
and found quickly, by the nations now 
sitting in Judgment. 


No simple remedy 


YET even here the simple remedy 

of partition and _ evacuation, 
proposed by The New Statesman last 
week, encounters weighty objections. 
The analogy with India cannot be 
pressed so far, for neither the Hindu 
nor the Moslem community there 
looked forward to a vast reinforce- 
ment from beyond the borders of the 
country; and it is precisely the con- 
cern of the Palestinian Jews for their 
compatriots abroad that has rendered 
the problem acute. 

It is reported that the UNO inspec- 
torate has gone to visit the displaced 
persons camps in Austria. It is 
there, and in the pitiful shipload of 
refugees still (at the time of writing) 
detained off Port ue Bouc, that the 
heart of the problem lies. With- 
drawal of the Army of Occupation 
will do little to pacify that issue. 

I have suggested before that, since 
Palestine cannot absorb more than a 
fraction of those who desire to go 
there, unless, that is, we extort from 
the Arabs by force what no other 
people has willingly conceded; and 
since, to our shame, these Jews will 
not for a generation feel any security 
in exile, Jewish republics should be 
established in other parts of our em- 
pires, owing such allegiance to the 
Palestine homeland as the Common- 
wealth Nations owe to Great Britain, 


Elementary justice 


JRLEMENTARY justice seems to 
demand some such immediate 
step. But let us never forget that 
our own apostasy haa made such pro- 
posals necessary; and it is question- 
able whether two world wars have 
left Europe with enough respect for 
the person to make even elementary 
justice practicable. Whatever pro- 
blem we approach, the same conclu- 
Sion emerges: apart from a rebirth 
of the Christian conscience, one in- 
justice will only give way to another. 
By evading that issue, we condemn 
ourselves for ever ts the futility of 
working out a crossword in which the 
main clue spells nothing at all. 
But whence can that rebirth come? 
I believe that it will come through 
the Jews themselves. For the Jew 
is the acid test of Christianity; the 
challenge which, now as ever, it is 
his terrible mission in incarnate, is 
incapable of being met by any purely 
political solution: and it is through 
contemplation of the destiny of 
Israel that we glimpse a meaning 
in histery, upon which the charity of 
God begins to dawn. 


The Birth of Indian Freedom 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE ONE) 


mind is equalled by their openness 
of heart. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, one of India’s 
greatest sons, in commending the new 
national flag to his fellow-members 
in the Constituent Assembly, achieved 
the rare feat of standing back from 
the immediate issues, and seeing them 
in historic perspective. The Cal- 
cutta “Statesman,” the only remain- 
ing British-owned daily in India, 
which is edited today in a spirit that 
sometimes reminds one of C. P. Scott, 
made a moving comment on this 
speech: 


NEHRU’S BOYISH IDEALISM 


“Like o British leader from whom in 
several other ways he differs remarkably, 
Mr. Churchill, he has a vivid sense of his- 
tory—he has written on it with a brilliant 
pen and also made it. More than many of 
his associate, he retains amidst press of 
current affairs an acute awareness of wide 
movements in terms of nations and genera- 
tions of men, and a boyish idealism little 
tarnished by mere politics... . The triumph, 
as he stressed, has been marred, and though 
solid and undeniable, yet contains an element 
of tragedy. There is division of the country, 
large numbers ‘ wander about like waifs and 
without a home.’ . .. There have been errors 
and degradations. Freedom comes, but not 
wholly as the Congress dreamed it. But as 
he also emphasised, nothing in this world— 
whether men or nations—is perfect. . . 
Whatever the political content of the com- 
ing freedom, there can be ‘no complete 
freedom as long as there exists starvation. 
hunger, lack of clothing, lack of the neces- 
saries of life, and lack of opportunity for 
growth for a single human being. man. 
woman or child, in this country.’ . . . Not 
all of this country’s or any other's politics 
can be imbued with the spirit that domin- 
ated it (his speech). But though public 
life remains essentially vena! or opportunist, 
it can gain refreshment at the fount of 
idealixm, which welled from Pandit Nehru’s 
heart.” 


—AND VALUE TO INDIA 


ypNoia is not welcoming her 
freedom with those trumpets 
that follow the defeat of an enemy 
on the field of battle. Yet just be- 
eause freedom has come, not indeed 
without a mighty struggle, but in the 
end by friendly agreement with the 
British, perhaps she is more likely to 
be able to face the tasks that freedom 
brings with something of the spirit 
of Nehru’s great speech. 


should always be _ treated 
with respect, that his motives should 
always be assumed good until they 
are demonstrably proved not to be so, 
he has persisted in thinking of Eng- 
land and the English in terms of 
friendship; and all this has penetrated 
deep into the congenial soil of Indian 
thought. 


WITHOUT REBELLION 


THE Premier of_ one of the 

Congress-governed Pro- 

vinces wrote in a letter the other 

day: “I am really surprised how an 

unprecedented thing, transfer of 

power from an alien Government, has 
taken place without a rebellion.” 

Perhaps the wording needs slight 
modification. In one sense there has 
been a rebellion, though not of the 
usual bloody kind. 

Nor is this peaceful change wholly 
unprecedented, for the separation of 
Norway from Sweden and the. with- 
drawal of the United States from the 
Philippines have been accomplished 
without bloodshed. But the scale of 
British withdrawal, the complexity of 
the change involved, have been so 
great in this instance as to put pre- 
vious withdrawals into the shade. 

This, surely, is highly creditable to 
both sides, but especially to the’ Indian 
people, whose normal behaviour has 
been so remarkable that even in the 
moments of bitterest tension they 
would as a rule go out of their way 
to show friendship and courtesy to 
the enemy. That the struggle, right 
up to the moment of achievement, has 
in the main adhered to this high 
standard, has been due pre-eminently 
to M. K. Gandhi, whose life work has 
consisted and still consists in the 
noble enterprise of making politics 
obey moral law. Noble ends, he has 
constantly asserted, can only be 
achieved by noble megns. 

If free India, as Nehru hopes 
“functions as far as it can, as 
peace-maker and peace-bringer, 
avoiding all entanglements of power 
politics in the world,” it will be be- 
cause her freedom has been built by 


It is comparatively easy to see the ,Gandhi on firm moral foundations. 


value to India, both today and to- | 
morrow, of having a man like Nehru 
at the helm. It is much harder to! 
estimate the contribution of Gandhi 
to this consummation. But no one in 
India doubts that his “contribution 
towers above all the rest. be 
We may question his_ political 
judgment at one point and another, 
just as we question Nehru’s or any 
other man’s. But it is due to Gandhi 
far more than to any other man in 
either country that the end of British 
rule comes not in bitterness and anger 
between the two countries, but with a 
large measure of mutual goodwill, 
and with personal relations perhaps 
better than for a generation. 
Gandhi’s teaching of non-violence 
has not been’ in vain. He 
has insisted that the opponent 


ALDOUS HUXLEY points to the 


REAL PROBLEM 
FACING MANKIND 


THE real problem facing mankind 
is the increasing pressure of 


population on resources. Two letters 
from Aldous Huxley bringing this 
matter to the attention of the War 
Resisters’ International when their 
Council met in Basle recently revealed 
some startling figures. 

The world population was increas- 
ing, in his calculation, by some 60,000 
a day or 20,000,000 a year. It was 
already 2.2 billions and would be 3.3 
billions by the end of the century. 

Such pressure was incompatible 
with any real freedom and must lead 
to state control of everything. The 
real menace was not the menace of 
power politics and to regard them as 
such at the cost of neglecting the 
more fundamental fact was to drift 
to catastrophe. 

Reginald Reynolds pressed for a 
consideration of this aspect of the 
situation by the WRI and an investi- 
gation into the possibility of new 
agricultural methods and a new sense 
of values. The concern was remitted 
to the Pacifist Research Group for 
their consideration and report, and the 
hope was expressed that Aldous 
Huxley might be able to come to the 
International Conference next year 
and discuss the whole matter then. 
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McREYNOLDS & PARTNERS 
BUILDERS, DECORATORS 
19 Calder Gardens, Edgware, Mx. 


Paimers Green 4745. 
Resident Patients Accepted 


Reg. J. BAILEY 


Osteopath-Naturopath and 
Bates’ Practitioner 


assisted by 
MARIAN E. BAILEY 
99 Arnos Grove, Southgate, N.14 
Consultation by Appointment 


All WEST OF ENGLAND 
Pacifists should attend 
this vital 


AREA RALLY 
“THE FUTURE OF PPU ” 


Speakers: 

Harry Hilditch, Will Parkin 
3.15-p.m. on Aug. 30 
“The Mount,” Bleadon, 
Weston-Super-Mare 
followed by 


OPEN-AIR DEMONSTRATION 
ON WESTON SANDS 


FOR TEEN AGERS— 


WHAT DO YOU THINK OF 
WAR AND CONSCRIPTION 
by BERNARD: CANTER 
: price 3d. 
THE MEN OF PEACE 
A re-statement of 
the Quaker Peace 
Testimony 
by MARGARET BAKER 
price 3d. 


Obtainable from Friends Peace Com’ttee, 
Friends House, Euston Rd., London, NW1 
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